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The grower who catches the high-priced early market winds up the season with the biggest profits. 
That's been proved season after season. Bird VITA-BANDS get you there first! one 
: : E. K 
VITA-BAND “D”, the unique nutrient-treated, VITA-BAND “10”, nutrient-treated, aids plant H. B. TUKEY 
disintegrating plant band, controls root growth for growth from seedling through time of transplant. RL — 
short growing periods. Grower controls pene- Ac that time, this band is removed, and with JS. 
tration of root growth through band by cracking normal handling, compact healthy rootball is set EDWARD L. 
it at time of transplant. Band then disintegrates without transplant shock. 
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ROW CROP ATTACHMENT! 


Now you can convert your high pressure row crop 
sprayer to a 2-fan air blast unit for concentrate or 
dilute spray application. This new Hardie 2-fan Jetaire 
Row Crop Attachment gives you the same unmatched 
performance in Row Crop Pest Control as the famous 
Hardie Jetaire 2-fan Air Blast Row Crop Sprayer. Ask 
your Hardie dealer to show you this wonderful new 
unit. Write for catalog. 


COMES COMPLETE 


» Equipped with 2, 26 in. axial fans. 

a The aves housing can be rotated through 220 degrees 
by tractor seat controls—sprays on either side. 

» Adjustable vanes provide easy direction control. : 

» Delivered ready to run with everything needed for in- 
stallation on sprayers with either wood or steel tanks. 
Easily dismounted when not in use. Attractive low price. 


4 | A R |») il | av Please send Catalog. 


, UIPMENT 
PEST CONTROL EQ [ Nene 


Address 


BDO 


The Hardie Manufacturing Company, Hudson, Michigan 
3825 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, California 
1435 N. W. Northrup St., Portland 9, Oregon 
In Canada, C. W. Lewis & Son, Ltd., Grimsby, Ont. 
Export Dept., Book Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan 
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AIM FOR HIGH QUALITY 
AND HIGH YIELDS 


With a Mixed 
Fertilizer 














Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 
(K2SO4 * 2MgSO4) 22% K2O-—18% MgO 





When a housewife shops for vegetables, she buys on the 
basis of good color, firmness, good size and shape. And 
that goes for canners, glass-packers and freezers, too— 
quality commands top prices. 

To get maximum profits, growers must aim for qual- 
ity and high yields. You get both when you use a quality 
mixed fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag. 


SUL-PO-MAG DELIVERS DOUBLE POWER 


Sul-Po-Mag is a balanced combination of sulfate of magnesium and 
sulfate of potash, both water-soluble and readily available to growing 
crops. 

SULFATE OF MAGNESIUM — Promotes top yields and quality on mag- 
nesium-deficient soils. It helps your crops make more efficient use of 
all the other plant foods. The need for soluble magnesium is so wide- 
spread that it is often called the fourth element in the fertilizer bag. 


SULFATE OF POTASH — A premium form of potash with a maximum 
chloride content of only 2.5%. That means you can safely make heavy 
applications of potash to increase yield and quality of chloride-sensitive 
vegetables. 

Use a mixed fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag and see your profits 
go up. Ask your dealer for your favorite brand of quality mixed fertilizer 
in a grade containing soluble sulfate of magnesium and sulfate of potash 
from Sul-Po-Mag ... it pays! 

































potash division 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 






























LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Tomato Plant Holders 


Dear Editor: 

I want to bring you up-to-date on the 
“Braun Kwik-Tys” tomato supports. We 
developed a new machine for forming the 
wires and also other machinery for forming 
the poles which will keep our cost down. 

We are planning to enlarge our present 
quarters and put in more machinery. 

We had a good many inquiries and visi- 
tors and they were really enthused with 
our method. One fruit and vegetable truck- 
er liked this new idea for tomato growers 
so much that he brought a number of 
produce buyers here to see the metal tomato 
supports in use. He bet us we would hear 
from the Florida association before 1956 
because they have a demand for vine-rip- 
ened tomatoes and sure enough, I have a 
letter on hand right now from the Florida 
Fruit and Vegetable Association, Orlando, 
Fla., asking for more information. 






























Here’s the way we plant our tomatoes on 
the proving grounds. We make our rows 
about 4 feet apart because we work our 
ground with a 3 h.p. tractor. We plant the 
tomatoes about 13 inches apart in the rows 
and one metal pole is placed between each 
two plants. We drive these poles about 8 
inches into the ground with a wood mallet. 
When the plants grow higher than the first 
wire loop, we just unhook the wire loop, 
place the plant in the loop, and hook it shut 
again. This is repeated as the plant grows. 
Sounds simple and it really is. Also, when 
supported in this manner the plants have 
more freedom to grow and are much health- 
ier and stronger. 

As a rule when tomatoes are tied to a 
wooden pole with twine or rags and they 
reach the top of the stake, most gardeners 
cut the tops off because the strings cut into 
the plants. With the wire it’s entirely dif- 
ferent; when they reach the top loop, we 
just let them grow and this in turn shades 
the plant and there is less sunburn. These 
wires also give the plants much better sup- 
port than strings or rags which are apt to 
cut the plants. And you'll be troubled no 
more with splinters from wooden stakes. 

One metal pole and wires takes care of 
two plants. The plants are easier to sucker 
and easier to pick. 

Your wonderful kindness and help are 
greatly appreciated. 

Affton, Mo. Harry J. Braun 
Braun’s Kwik-Tys Co. 


An item on Mr. Braun’s tomato plant 
support, published previously, aroused con- 
siderable interest among our readers and 
we are glad to bring his up-to-date model 
to their attention—Ed. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Dec. 5-8—Vegetable Growers Association of 
America 47th annual convention, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.—Joseph S. Shelly, 
Sec’y, 528 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Dec. 11-15—National Junior Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association, 2ist annual convention, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La.—Prof. Grant B. Snyder, 
103 French Hall, U. of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


Dec. 13—Peninsula Horticultural Society, 
Ellis Hall, Salisbury, Md.—R. F. Stevens, Sec’y., 
Newark, Del. 


Jan. 4-6, 1956—-New York State Vegetable 
Growers Association and Empire State Potato 
Club joint annual meeting, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.—Phil Luke, Fulton. 


Jan. 9-14—Farm and Home Week, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn., with Vegetable Day on 
Jan. 10.—Orrin C. Turnquist, Sec’y, St. Paul. 


Jan. 12, 1956—Maryland Vegetable Growers 
Association meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore.—F. C. Stark, Jr., Sec’y, College Park. 


Jan. 13-14—-Connecticut Vegetable Growers 
Association, annual meeting, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs..-Frank W. Roberts, Sec’y, Mid- 
dletown. 


Jan. 16-18—Processors Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing.—S. K. Ries, Dept. of Hort., East 
Lansing. 


Jan. 24-27—Potato Institute meetings in Red 
River Valley.—O. C. Turnquist, Sec’y, St. Paul. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 2, 1956—United Fresh Fruit anu 
Vegetable Association annual meeting, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. Association head- 
quarters: 777 14th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Feb. 2-3—Farm and Home Vegetable and Po- 
tato Growers Meeting, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison.—John A. Schoenemann, Ext. Veg. 
Crops Spec., Madison. 


Feb. 7-10—Wisconsin Area Potato Growers 
meetings: Feb. 7 at Spooner, Feb. 8 at Rhine- 
lander, Feb. 9 at Antigo, Feb. 10 at Stevens 
Point.—John A. Schoenemann, Ext. Veg. Crops 
Spec., Madison. 


Feb. 13-15—Ohio Vegetable and Potato Growers 
Association 4lst annual meeting, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland.—E. C. Wittmeyer, Sec’y, Hor- 
ticultural Bldg., Columbus 10. 


Feb. 14—Southeastern Wisconsin Area Potato 
Growers Meeting, Milwaukee County Agent’s 
office, 9035A Watertown Plank Rd., Milwaukee. 

John A. Schoenemann, Ext. Veg. Crops Spec., 
Madison. 


Feb. 22-23—-Lakeshore Area Wisconsin Vege- 
table Grower meetings: Feb. 22 at Milwaukee 
County agent’s office, 9035A Watertown Plank 
Rd., Milwaukee; Feb. 23 at Wisconsin Gas and 
Electric Co. Auditorium, Racine—John A. 
Schoenemann, Ext. Veg. Crops Spec., Madison. 


NEW ANTIBIOTIC SPRAY 


Effective blight contro! of pinto beans is now 
Possible with a new antibiotic spray mixture 
which combines streptomycin with Cree. 
Leaves of pinto beans sprayed with the formula- 
tion and inoculated with blight are shown at top 
of photo. The withered, diseased leaves below 
were sprayed with streptomycin alone and simi- 
larly incouiated. 

According to its manufacturers, Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J., the addition of glycerin increases 
the effectiveness of the streptomycin, facilitating 
its absorption by the leaves, and helping to main- 
tain moisture on the leaves. Streptomycin alone, 
marketed by Merck under the trade name, ‘‘Agri- 
strep,"" has been used successfully to control 
bacterial spot of tomato and pepper, halo blight 
of beans, and certain other plant diseases. 
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now! a complete family of 


NEW WD-45 DIESEL 


Powered by a great Allis-Chalmers 
Diesel Engine with Tornado Turbu- 
lence and Follow-Through combustion. 


You name the fuel — there’s a WD-45 Tractor equipped to use it! 


Yes, you can now enjoy all the outstanding advantages and conven- 
iences of the dynamic WD-45 Tractor . . . equipped to operate on the 
fuel of your choice . . . gasoline, L-P gas or diesel . . . and with your choice 
of three interchangeable front-end styles. 


Measure it in any way you choose . . . power, economy, performance 
or price . . . the WD-45 represents today’s greatest tractor value. No 
other tractor matches its Big Four operating conveniences . . . SNAP- 
CouPLer Hitch, power-shift wheels, two-clutch power control, and auto- 
matic Traction Booster . . . all stand- 
ard equipment! 

Supplemented by a full line of the 
most modern, hydraulically operated, 
mounted implements, the Model 
WD.-45 brings complete power farming, 
in its simplest and most advanced form, 
to power-wise, cost-conscious farmers 
everywhere. 

See your Allis-Chalmers dealer to- 
day ... or write us for free illustrated 
literature. , 


WD-45 FOR GASOLINE 
Dynamic POWER-CRATER engine de- 
livers extra work power from every 
gallon of gasoline. 


Mounted plows for use with all mod- 
els . . . now equipped with sensational 
new Allis-Chalmers BULLET BLADE 
bottoms . . . for the easiest and best 
plowing you’ve ever done. 


WD-45 FOR L-P FUELS 


Power-CRATER engine performance 
on L-P gas. 
FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


SNAP-COUPLER and POWER-CRATER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 





ANOTHER WAY it pays to package in film made of BAKELITE Polyethylene 


“Timberland” brand potatoes, packaged in bags supplied by Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


“they carry well in transit” 


This important advantage of packaging 
produce in bags made of film produced 
from BAKELITE Brand Polyethylene is 
one of many cited by Herschel A. Smith, 
potato grower and packer of Westfield, 
Me. He explains: 

“Polyethylene bags properly manu- 
factured, sealed and loaded in refrig- 
erator cars and trucks carry well in 
transit. The bags are extremely durable 
as well as beautiful when artistically 
branded. Today, the polyethylene bag 
has elevated the potato from the lowly 
bin up to the display counter. We have 


received numerous unsolicited letters 
of praise from housewives.” 

You will find strength for easy filling 
and safe handling, 
excellent printa- 


bility for sales ap- SPECIFY FILM MADE OF 


peal and brand 

promotion, and 

top protection for freshness that can 
lead to premium prices and steadier 
markets for your fruits and vegetables. 
See your packaging supplier now about 
putting this year’s crop in film made of 
BAKELITE Polyethylene. 


Polyethylene Plastic 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [43 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The term BakeELiTe and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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How to Get 


YIELDS 


Tests with green onions show how 
the interrelated effects of good 
planting and cultural practices 
have a striking effect on yield 


By L. M. WARE 


Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station 


Field plots of Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion where irrigation and fertility studies 


have been 


OR 17 years the Alabama Agri- 

cultural Experiment Station has 
been conducting related studies on 
the effects of single and multiple prac- 
tices on yields of vegetable crops. The 
studies have involved 23 crops and 
the equivalent of 71 crop-years (a 
crop-year is one crop for one year). 


Experiments were conducted in 
field plots separated by concrete walls 
with soil resting on the natural sub- 
soil. In some of the studies plots have 
received the same treatment each year 
for 10 to 14 years. Practices have in- 
cluded organic materials, fertilizer 
rates, irrigation, spacing of plants, 
and size of plant or plant parts. There 
were two distinct periods. Greater 
selectivity of crops and practices was 
used in the second than in the first 
period. 


A few of the more important les- 
sons learned from these studies are 
pointed up in the accompanying 
tables. In Tables 1 and 2 are shown 
yields and increases in yield from irri- 
gation and organic materials when 
each was used with and without the 
other ; these are shown at two fertiliz- 
er rates. Records in Table 1 repre- 
sent the average of 12 crops of the 
first period and those in Table 2 the 
average of three crops of the second 
period. Three points should be noted: 


1) Yields increased from 3,226 to 
12,067 pounds per acre for the first 
periods and from 5,444 to 38,743 


pounds for the second period, as 
DECEMBER, 1955 


conducted for 


17 +=years 


irrigation increased yield more when 

used with than without organic mate- 

rials, and likewise organic materials 
(Continued on page 22) 


fertilizer rates were increased and as 
irrigation, then organic materials, and 
finally both treatments were used. 

2) At each of the fertilizer rates, 


TABLE 1—YIELDS AND DIFFERENCES IN YIELDS FROM IRRIGATION AND ORGANIC 
MATERIALS USED SEPARATELY AND JOINTLY AT TWO FERTILIZER RATES, 
1938-1948, 12 CROPS, 39 CROP-YEARS 


Yields and differences in yields in pounds per acre per crop Differences 


_at different fertilizer rates between in- 


500 pounds per acre 1,000 pounds per acre creases at dif- 
No irri- Irri- In- In- ferent ferti- 


gation gation creases __¢reases lizer rates 
4,551 1,325 1,928 603 
+ 7,500 9,153 1,653 2,749 1,096 
4,274 ~«~—~—«4,602 3288 


Organic 
materials 


No irri- Irri- 
gation gation 
5,527 7,455 
9,318 12,067 

$ 4,612 


Increases 





*Differences between increases. 


TABLE 2—YIELDS AND DIFFERENCES IN YIELDS FROM IRRRIGATION AND ORGANIC 
MATERIALS USED SEPARATELY AND JOINTLY AT TWO FERTILIZER RATES, 
1950-1955, 3 crops, 6 crop-years? 





Yields and increases in yields in pounds per acre per crop | 
at different fertilizer rates 


400 pounds per acre 4 ____1,200 pounds per acre 
No irri- Irri- In- No irri- Irri- In- 
. ___ gation gation creases gation gation creases 
0 11,881 15,935 4,054 17,920 25,948 8,028 
+ 20,208 27,099 6,891 23,439 35,148 11,709 


41164 2.837% Ce. is — goa 


Organic 
materials 





9,200 


Increases 8,327 3,681» 


“Crops consist of cucumbers, sweetpotatoes, and Irish potatoes. 
»Difference between increases. 


TABLE 3—YIELDS AND DIFFERENCES IN YIELDS OF DIFFERENT GROUPS OF CROPS 
FROM IRRIGATION AND ORGANIC MATERIALS USED SEPARATELY AND JOINTLY.@ 


Yields and increases in yields in pounds per acre per crop 
_ for different groups of crops 
Period, 1938-48, Period, 1949-54, 

16 crops, 55 crop-years 7 crops, 16 crop-years = 
No irri- Irri- In- No irri- Irri- In- 
gation gation creases gation gation creases 
5,444 7,312 1,868 17,739 25,001 7,262 
9,725 12,003 2,278 25,662 38,743 13,081 


4,281 4,691 410» 7,923 13,742 5,819 


Treatments 
Ferti- 
lizer Organic 


rate— materials — 
pounds 


per acre 








1,000 
1,000 


Increases 





*“The two groups represent progressively greater selectivity of crops and practices. 
>Differences between increases. 
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of Tomatoes and Lettuce 


UNDER GLASS E 


A hundred tons of vegetables per acre are produced 
annually in the biggest concentrated greenhouse area 
in the Western Hemisphere—suburban Cleveland, Ohio. 
High initial costs make laborsaving devices a necessity. 


By ELDON S. BANTA 


VER 400 acres of vegetables un- 
der glass in the suburban area 
around Cleveland, Ohio, makes this 
the largest concentration of green- 
houses producing vegetables in the 
Western hemisphere. Vegetables are 
produced here at the rate of a hun- 
dred tons per acre annually. 

It is difficult to say just why this 
area developed more extensively than 
any other, but nearness to good mar- 
kets has had a lot to do with it. As 
the great industrial cities grew 
throughout the Great Lakes region, 
growers expanded their acreage under 
glass from 5 acres in 1900 to 100 
acres in 1910, then to 200 acres in 
1940 and now over 400 acres. 

No crop-growing business costs so 
much to get into as does greenhouse 
production. Even in 1900 it took 
$15,000 to put an acre under glass, 
after you bought the land. Now it 
runs in the neighborhood of $100,000 
per acre, exclusive of land. 

With costs so high, returns must 
really be big. A good operator must 
gross over $25,000 per acre in order 
to realize a satisfactory profit from 
his labor and investment. 

Tomatoes, the leading crop, yield 
more than 100,000 pounds per acre 
in the spring. A fall crop ranges 
around 60,000 or 70,000 pounds. Leaf 
lettuce, second crop in importance in 
the area, turns out an average of 
80,000 pounds per acre. Yields like 
these have not always been common. 
Improvement in varieties, cultural 
practices, fertilization, soil steriliza- 
tion, pollination and pest control have 
all helped boost yields in recent years. 

When the Ohio Globe WR 3 va- 
riety of tomato came into being at the 
Ohio Experiment Station in Wooster, 
the Cleveland growers tried it and 
got better yields. Now this variety 


and Ohio Globe Strain A are the most 
prominent in the area. A. G. Hein- 
richs last spring tried another new 
variety from the Ohio station called 
Ohio Globe No. 7. One house planted 
to this variety produced 87 baskets, or 
696 pounds more than did similar 
houses of the Ohio WR 3 variety. 
Two years ago the Grand Rapids 
Tipburn-resistant H-5 strain of leaf 
lettuce came into the Cleveland area 
and has since boosted yields. Im- 
proved strains of cucumber varieties 
have helped raise the yields of this 
third most important crop. Bibb let- 
tuce and water cress are finding space 
in the Cleveland greenhouses now too. 
The advent of mulching and the 
improvement of mulching materials 
has contributed to increased yields. 
Mulch adds organic matter, conserves 
moisture, and prevents packing of the 
soil where continuous tramping is 
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Mulch of 12 tons of peanut hulls per acre is used 
in Cleveland greenhouses to help boost tomato 





yields. Straw is sometimes mixed with hulls. 





‘ations. 


\ a Tomatoes are packaged 
cardboard trays (Dobe 

mun Co., Cleveland) 

green calyx left on 


Grand Rapids Tipburn-resistant H-5 strain of 
leaf lettuce has boosted yields in Cleveland 
greenhouses since growers changed to this strain. 


necessary in various greenhouse oper- 
All kinds of materials have 
been tried in the greenhouse with 
straw and manure being the most 
prominent in the past. The use of 
peanut hulls or a mixture of peanut 
hulls and straw is on the increase 
since they bring a higher yield of 
tomatoes than any other mulching 
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Kucera & Associates 


Aerial view of a portion of Cleveland's 400-acre greenhouse area. 


Fork lift attached to Ford tractor makes hauling cro from 
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packing house an easy job at Ruetenik Gardens, where it was built. Baskets of 
lettuce are loaded on pallet as they are harvested. When loaded, the side wings 
are clamped tightly against the baskets, and the lift is then raised electrically. 


material. At the Ruetenik Gardens, 
Cleveland, from 10 to 12 tons of pea- 
nut hulls per acre are used on each 
tomato crop. This replaces 15 tons 
of manure formerly used. 

(ne of the reasons Walter Pretzer 
and son, Richard, have stopped using 
manure at their Ruetenik Gardens is 
their desire to control more accurately 
the fertility level of the greenhouse 


Manager Joe Nowinski operates electric switch 
Panel which closes ventilators at A. G. Heinrichs 
greenhouses. This is a great laborsaver in Hein- 
tichs' 5-acre operation. At Ruetenik Gardens 
vents are closed automatically when a given 
amount of rain has fallen. Automatic switch in- 
side house connects with rain gauge attached 
to electric pole outside. This device, still in 
experimental stage, looks promising to growers. 
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soil. Now they have adopted a sys- 
tem of detailed soil analysis which 
tells them month by month, sometimes 
week by week, what they need in the 
way of fertilizer elements. 

Tests also show what elements are 
in excess, causing an unbalanced fer- 
tility condition which likewise may 
depress crop yields. Here a typical 
tomato crop receives from 10 to 12 
fertilizer applications. The first, a 
mixture of ammonium nitrate and 
muriate of potash, goes on about 
April 20, two weeks after mulching. 
The rate is 35 pounds per 6,000 
square feet. 

The next two feedings are with the 
same mixture and come at 10-day 
intervals, amounts varying according 
to soil tests, as do all later applica- 
tions. Then every 10 to 12 days an 
application of 5-10-10 is made until 
about 8 applications are completed. It 
is important to maintain a balance be- 
tween the various nutrient elements 
such as nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, 
inagnesium, and manganese. The soils 
are maintained at pH 6.5 for most 
crops. 


Adequate soil sterilization means 
less disease and insect problems and 
no weeds in greenhouse vegetable 
growing. Steaming tiles are laid from 
8 to 14 inches deep. Soil sterilization 
of a house requires from 7 to 8 hours 
and soil temperatures range between 
180° and 200° F. 

To get a good set of early blossom 
clusters has always been a problem 
with greenhouse tomatoes. When 
early clusters drop, it means low 
yields and less profit. One of the first 
laborsavers in hand pollination was 
the electric vibrator, which is used 
almost every day in a tomato green- 
house after blooms first open to in- 


Electric vibrators have speeded up the hand 
pollination of tomatoes in Cleveland greenhouses. 


crease set. More recently many grow- 
ers have been using rubber-covered 
sticks to tap whole vines gently to 
cause pollen to shed. Some use a 
combination of the pollinators first 
and the stick later. 

Parathion bombs released in a 
greenhouse two or three times a sea- 
son control practically every insect 
pest of vegetables. It is easily, quick- 
ly, and safely applied. 

The green calyx has distinguished 
the Cleveland Greenhouse Vegetable 
Growers Association tomatoes for 
over 30 years. It is the insignia of a 
quality vegetable grown under careful 
management. The association pursues 
one of the most active sales promo- 
tion programs in its field. Through 
the newspaper and over radio and 
television stations they advertise their 
excellent product repeatedly during 
the season. It has paid off in increased 
demand for the tomatoes, leaf lettuce, 
Bibb lettuce, and cucumbers produced 
by association members. With in- 
creased demand go good market 
prices. THE Enp 
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MONDAY MORNING—DECEMBER 5 


8:00 Directors’ Breakfast and Board Meeting— 
Madison Room. 

8:00 Set up Commercial Exhibits—Exhibit Hall. 

9:30 Registration. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON—DECEMBER 5 


Continental Room—J. D. Swan, Jr., Presiding. 

2:00 Invocation—Dr, Clarence Cranford, Minis- 

ter of Calvary Baptist Church. 

:10 Welcome — Theodore Schmick, President, 

Maryland Vegetable Growers Assn. 

2:20 Welcome—W. R. Goffigon, President, Vir- 
inia Association of Vegetable and Potato 
rowers, Cape Charles. 

2:30 fs Honorable Watkins M. Ab- 
bitt, Congressman 4th District of Virginia, 

Member, House Committee on Agriculture. 

3:00 President’s Report—J. D. Swan, Jr. 

3:15 Secretary’s Report—J. S. Shelly. 

3:30 “‘Agricultural Policy and the Vegetable 
Grower”—Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

4:30 Green Thumb Delegate Caucus. 


MONDAY EVENING—DECEMBER 5 


8:00 Reception—Continental Room—“U.S. Vege- 
table Growers in Europe.” 


TUESDAY MORNING—DECEMBER 6 


Exhibition Hall—Lee Towson, Jr., Presiding. 
8:00 Supply Men’s Breakfast—Caribar Room 
9:00 Registration. 

10:00 “Problems in Vegetable Marketing”—Dr. 
Kenneth D. Naden, Agricultural Denneth 
National Association of Food Chains, Wash- 
ington, ’ 

11:00 Report of the Resolutions Committee—Pau! 
Ruetenik, Chairman. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON—DECEMBER 6 


Exhibition Hall—Paul Ruetenik, Presiding. 
2:00 Symposium on “New Developments i in Vege 
table Production.” 

“Antibiotics for Disease Control”—Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Zaumeyer, USDA Plant Industry 
Station, Beltsville, Md. 

“Commercial Production a. Antibiotics” — 
ered Visor, Chas Pfizer Co. 

stemic Insecticides in Vegetable Pro- 
uction”—Dr. D. P. Greenwood, Virginia 
Truck Experiment Station, Norfolk. 

“Vegetable Seed Treatment with Insecti- 
cides and Fungicides”—Dr. R. N. Hof- 
master, Virginia Truck Experiment Sta- 
tion, Norfolk. 

“Foliar Nutrient Sprays for Vegetable 
Crops”—Dr. F. Stark, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 


TUESDAY EVENING—DECEMBER 6 


6:30 Buffet Su ner—-Suaey Men’s Entertain- 
ment—Bal ‘Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain pe Uete, Newark, Ohio. 


NS 


Mercker 


Delavan, Wis. 


























Schmick 















WEDNESDAY MORNING—DECEMBER 7 


8:00 Young Executives’ Breakfast — Madison 
Room. 


Processing Crops Section 
Chairman—A. W. Chambers 


Hamilton Room 
9:30 “Mechanical Harvesting of 
Crops.” 
10:00 “‘Pesticide Residues in Soil and_ Their 
Effects on Vegetable Quality’—Dr. Walter 
A. Maclinn, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
‘Pesticide Residues and Tolerances on 
Vegetable Crops Under the Miller Bill’’— 
W. B. Rankin, Asst. to the Commissioner, 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 
11:00 “Direction in Breeding Processing Crops” 
Dr. V. R. Boswell, USDA Plant Industry 
Station, Beltsville, Md. 


Vegetable 


Potato Section 
Chairman—H. J. Evans 


Exhibit Hall 

“Potato Marketing Problems’”—William M. 

Case, Director, National Potato Council, 

Washington, D. C. 

10:00 “Factors Influencing the Quiy of Po- 
tatoes Used for Specific Purposes’’—Dr. 
P. H. Heinze, USDA Plant Industry Sta 
tion, Beltsville, Md. 

10:30 “Improved Potato Varieties’—Dr. F. J. 
Stevenson, USDA Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Md. 

11:00 ‘“‘The Outlook for Potatoes in 1956" 
Albert E. Mercker, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, Washington, D. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—DECEMBER 7 


1:00 Tour of USDA Research Center, Beltsville, 
Md., and University of Maryland, College 


Park, Md.—BUSSES WILL_ LOAD AT 
FRONT ENTRANCE OF _ HOTEL. 


TICKETS MUST BE PURCHASED IN 
ADVANCE. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING—DECEMBER 7 
6:30 Green Thumb and Delegate Dinner—Cari 
bar Room. 


THURSDAY MORNING—DECEMBER 8 

8:00 Special Breakfast to be Announced. 

9-00-10:30 Collegiate Vegetable Judging Contest 
—Chairman Joseph M. Lent, University 
of Connecticut Hamilton and Adams 
Rooms. 





J. D. Swan, Jr., President 


The convention is held 
National Association of Grosnbouse » Vegetatle Growers 


A%th Annual Convention 


VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION of AMERICA, Ine. 


DECEMBER 5 to 8, 1955, at WASHINGTON, 
Sheraton Park Hotel 





D. C. 





Joseph S. Shelly, Secretary 
528 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 





in co-operation with the 





National Greenhouse Meeting 
Chairman—Ellis Hoag 
Caribar Room 


9:30 “Greenhouse Insecticides” Dr. Floyd 
Smith, USDA Agricultural Research Cen 
ter, Beltsville, Md. 

10:00 ‘“*Tomato Mosaic Control”—Dr. S. P. Doo 
little, USDA Plant Industry Station, Belts- 
ville, Md. 

10:30 ‘Improved Methods of Tomato Plant Grow- 
ing and Their Effects Upon Fruit Set” 
Dr. I. C. Hoffman, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster. 

11:00 Business Session. 


General Truck Crops Section 
Chairman—John Wickham 
Exhibit Hall 


9:30 “Nematode Control”—Dr. G. Steiner, 
a Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, 
id. 

10:00 ‘Chemical Weed Control in Vegetable 

Crops’—Dr. L. L. Danielson, Virginia 

Truck Experiment Station, Norfolk. 

“The Mechanical Aspects ‘of Irrigation” — 

Dr. Frank Piekert, The Pennsylvania State 

University, University Park. 

11:00 “Supplemental Irrigation’ Lote. C 
peyneeae, University of Maryland, College 
ark, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON—DECEMBER 8 
GENERAL SESSION 
Chairman—Walter F. McCaleb, Jr. 
Exhibit Hall 


1:30 “‘Some Effects of Light on Plants’’—Dr. 
Harry Borthwick, USDA Plant Industry 
Station, Beltsville, Md. 

2:00 Panel on Vegetable Varieties and Quality— 
Moderator: H. M. Munger, Cornell Uni- 
versity 
Panel Members: Dr. F. C. Stark, Univer 

sity of Maryland; Dr. R. E, Larson, The 
Pennsylvania State University; Dr. Wil 
liam Brittingham, Virginia Truck Ex- 
periment Station; Prof. L. G. Schermer 
horn, Rutgers University ; A. Lee Tow- 
son, Jr., Seabrook Farms. 

3:30 VGAA Delegate Body, J. D. Swan, Jr., 
presiding. 


THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 8 
7:00 Annual Banquet—Ball Room—The Honor- 
able Ezra Taft Benson. 
Toastmaster: Parke C. Brinkley, Commis 
sioner of Agriculture, Commonwealth of 
Virginia, Richmond. 


WOMEN’S PROGRAM 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 5 


9:30 a.m. Registration ; 
8:00 p.m. VGAA Reception—cContinental Room. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6 


10:30 a.m. Gray Line Tour—Leave hotel for tour 
of Arlington, Alexandria, and Mt. 
Vernon, including 11:00 a.m. Change 
of the Guard at Tomb of Unknown 
Soldier. Luncheon at Old Club. 

4:00 p.m. Woodward and Lothrop Department 
Store Tea and gift purchasing discus- 


10:3( 


sion. 
6:30 p.m. Buffet Supper—-Supply Men’s Enter- 
tainment—Ball Room. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7 

10:00 a.m. Business Meeting—Franklin Room. 

1:00 p.m. Tour of USDA Research Center, 
Beltsville, and University of Maryland. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8 


10:00 a.m. Tour of National Gallery of Art and 
Botanic Gardens. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon—Business Meeting—Frank- 
lin Room. 
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Behind the 
Iron Curtain... 


By FERRIS OWEN 









HAVE often heard visitors from 

other lands, or friends returning 
from a trip abroad, exclaim over the 
bountiful displays of fruits and vege- 
tables, many out-of-season, in our 
American supermarkets. 

Since my return from Russia, I am 
more impressed than ever over the 
uniqueness of this American institu- 
tion. Certainly the fruit and vegetable 
industry has played its part in making 
our standard of living second to none. 

In our five-week journey through 
the Soviet Union we visited all the 
major agricultural areas and saw 
many kinds of farming. Grains repre- 
sent the largest acreage, but they are 
now trying to grow corn almost ev- 
erywhere. 

They were quite successful in their 
cotton, grape, and plum production. 
Most of the other fruits I saw, and 
also the potato crops, seemed to suffer 
from poor production. The potatoes 
were very small and odd-shaped. Ap- 
parently the Russians have done little 
research with this crop. 
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An Ohio potato grower tells what he saw 
on an exchange visit to Russia this summer 

































Free market in Odessa, Russia, visited by U.S. 
farmers this summer. Ferris Owen is man in sport 
shirt behind woman in checked dress, left fore- 
ground. Photo was given Owen by USSR government. 


In one area we saw whole sections 
of land in cabbage, but seldom did we 
see any other vegetables. This is 
probably because Russia has done 
practically nothing to develop a 
processing industry. At only one col- 
lective farm did I see any attempt to 
preserve food. There they were 
squeezing tomatoes and storing the 
juice in vats about 8 feet square and 
15 feet deep. These were being 
sealed temporarily with paraffin. Af- 
ter the rush of the harvest season they 
planned to process this juice in some 
manner. Few Russian housewives 
have any equipment in their homes 
for food preservation except by dry- 
ing. _ 

All farmers in Russia are either 
part of a collective farm or a state 
farm. On these farms they can plant 
and raise only what is decided in Mos- 
cow, regardless of their growing con- 
ditions or individual problems. How- 
ever, each family is also given a plot 
of land around his home ranging 
.from four-tenths to two acres in size. 


Ferris Owen was one of 12 U.S. Farmers selected by 
the State Department to visit Russia this summer. The 
trip was made under an exchange program in which a 
delegation of Russian farmers visited the United States. 
Owen, who grows 100 acres of potatoes at his Sharon 
Valley Farm in Newark, Ohio, is a member of the board 
of directors of both the National Potato Council and 
the Ohio Potato Growers’ Association, and is a past 
president of the Ohio Vegetable and Potato Growers 
Association.—Ed. 
















These plots are tended with great care 
and industry, for most of the farmers 
realize from them about one-fourth 
of their income, which at best pro- 
vides only for their mere necessities. 
Besides a cow or goat, a few pigs, and 
some chickens, these plots are gen- 
erally farmed quite intensively to 
vegetables. In some cases the crops 
are growing almost to the front door. 

During the growing season these 
families can vary their diet, which is 
75 per cent starch, with some fresh 
fruits and vegetables instead of the 
common sauerkraut. However, with 
their need for cash being so great, 
most of these vegetables are taken to 
the cities to be sold on what is called 
the “free market.” 

Here the peasants bring produce 
and meat of all kinds to sell at what- 
ever price they will bring. Prices at 
these “free markets” are much higher 
than at the state stores where prices 
are set by the government. As these 
fresh produce luxuries are seldom 
found in any quantity in the state 
stores, their consumption in the cities 
is limited to the few who can afford 
to buy them. 

Despite the lack of variety in their 
diet, none of the people we saw ap- 
peared to be hungry, and all had ade- 
quate, though very modest, clothing. 
The rural homes were very simple, 
without modern conveniences, but 
as each farmer usually owned his 
home, he was very proud of it. In 
the cities there is much overcrowding 
because of the tremendous war dam- 
age. Everywhere you look there is 
new construction, and most cities have 
built back beyond their pre-war level. 

In many ways the people are better 


(Continued on page 17) 
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© Wisconsin Off-Grade Spuds May Wind Up in Starch 
® Louisiana Shallot Growers Build Own Shipping Platform 


Favor Elimination of Culls 


WISCONSIN—Potato growers in this 
state favor elimination of culls from the 
market, and are thinking of building starch 
plants for processing off-grade potatoes. 

These points were brought out at the an- 
nual business meeting of the Wisconsin Po- 
tato Growers Association, held in conjunc- 
tion with the Wisconsin Potato Show 
November 2 and 3 at Antigo. Over 300 
growers were on hand for the event, which 
attracted some 2,000 visitors. 

Melvin Rominsky, of Starks Farms near 
Rhinelander, took all honors in the potato 
division with his Russet Burbank entry. 
The grand sweepstakes prize, along with 16 
blue ribbons, went to this grower. 

Dr. Robert Nylund, of the department of 
horticulture at the University of Minnesota, 
was featured speaker at the growers’ meet- 
ing.—Harold R. Simons, Exec. Sec’y, An- 
tigo, and John A. Schoenemann, Ext. Veg. 
Crops Spec., Madison. 


New Cornell Vegetable Specialist 
NEW YORK—Phil- 


ip A. Minges is new 
professor of vege- 
table crops at Cornell 
University, filling the 
position held by Dr. 
John Carew, who is 
now at Michigan 
State University. 

Dr. Minges, a na- 
tive of Michigan, 
was graduated from 
Michigan State Col- 
lege in 1934, and 
earned his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees at Iowa 
State College. He spent nearly 15 years with 
the University of California at Davis, first 
as an instructor in truck crops and later as 
the first state-wide extension vegetable spe- 
cialist in California. 

At Cornell he has both teaching and ex- 
tension duties, working as project leader for 
the vegetable crops program and as the 
department’s contact man with the process- 
ing industry. 


Fine Crop of Spinach 
MARYLAND—This was another “vin- 
tage year” for Maryland fall spinach. Mod- 
erate rainfall, cool weather, bright sun, and 
grower know-how have resulted in good 
yields of top-quality greens in the market 
garden area near Sparrows Point. ; 

George Stratman, one of the leading 
growers, harvested nearly 8 tons per acre 
of Virginia Savoy from one field-and nearly 
9 tons per acre of Hybrid No. 7 from a 
smaller trial planting. The field from which 
Stratman cut his biggest spinach crop in 15 
years has produced two crops of spinach a 
vear for the past 40 years. This may be 
that old field’s last crop .. . surveyors’ 
stakes are planted in it now...a factory is 
to be built there next year.—A. A. Duncan, 
Ext. Veg. Crops Spec., College Park. 
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GROWING GREENHOUSE TOMATOES 


Growing tomatoes in greenhouses is the 
subject a new USDA Farmers’ Bulletin, 
Commercial Production of Greenhouse To- 
matoes. Written by USDA scientists Wil- 
liam S. Porte and Floyd F. Smith, the bul- 
letin deals with all aspects of greenhouse 
tomato growing, including choice of a 
greenhouse, soils, varieties, seeding, mois- 
ture and temperature control, cultivation, 
traini and gyenien, pollination, control 
of specific insects and diseases, and harvest- 
ing and marketing. 


The 30-page illustrated bulletin—No. 
2082—may be obtained free from the Office 
of information, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Good Sweetpotato Crop 
MICHIGAN—A good crop of sweetpota- 
toes was grown in the Benton Harbor area. 
This crop promises to become increasingly 
important in this area. 


Kuow Your 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


By VICTOR R. BOSWELL 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


RADISH 


[N THIS country we use more seed of 
radish than of any other member of the 
cabbage family. In many years we import 
nearly as much as we produce, but both 
imports and domestic radish seed produc- 
tion vary widely. In amount used, radish 
seed ranks next to the ‘la 
peas, beans, and sweet corn. Production in 
the United States ranges from about 1 to 
2 million pounds annually on approximately 
2,000 to 4,000 acres, mostly in California, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Michigan, Ore- 
on, and Washington. Cool, moist weather 
avors early growth of the crop. but dry 
weather favors seed maturity, harvesting, 
and threshing. 

The small, quick-growing varieties pro- 
duce seed as annual plants, and the large, 
late, hard-fieshed hinese and Spanish 
types behave as biennials—parts of two 
crop years are necessary to get seed. The 
biennial type is unimportant in this en 

After radish se is well-grown, well- 
harvested, and in the bag it is delightfully 
free of onneee peculiarities. It is the 
novice's delight; anyone can grow radish 
if he gives it half a chance. The production 
of seed of the desired varietal purity, how- 
ever, is matter. Labor costs largely 
prohibit the lifting and inspection of mother 
roots, discarding of off-types, and replant- 
ing of the selected roots for seed produc- 
tion except for stock seed. 

Radish is cross-fertilized by insects; this 
necessitates thorough exclusion of off-type 


Broccoli and cauliflower were grown 
successfully for the first time in the area 
near Manistee.—S. K. Rics, Dept. of Hor- 
ticulture, East Lansing. 


Growers Build Shipping Platform 


LOUISIANA—About 30 shallot growers 
pitched in to erect a shipping platform in 
Moreauville for the young Avoyelles Veg- 
etable Growers’ Association. It was to be 
completed in time for the shallot harvest 
November 15, when some 200 local farmers 
expect to ship an estimated 96,000 barrels of 
shallots. Later they will ship cabbage, bell 
peppers, snap beans, sweetpotatoes, and 
other vegetables. 

The growers’ association built the 20x72- 
foot platform, and a buyer, Keller Roussel, 
of Lutcher, built the shed. The vegetable 
growers association will pay him back at 
about $15 a month—Joseph Montelaro, 
Assoc. Hort., Baton Rouge. 

(Continued on page 15) 


ta from individual seed fields and also 
long-distance isolation of each variety from 
others. Commercial seed is commonly grown 
*‘seed-to-seed,'' without lifting and select- 
ing the roots. Satisfactory trueness to type 
can be obtained by this method only if 
roots for stock seed are rigidly selected. 
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RETAILERS AND CLEVELAND GREENHOUSE GROWERS DISCUSS MERCHANDISING 


Sales and produce managers of four big 
supermarket chains in Cleveland were 
guests of the Cleveland Greenhouse Vege- 
table Growers’ Association recently. An in- 
formal discussion on grower-merchandiser 
relations affecting the promotion and sale 
of the fall crop of tomatoes, Bibb and leaf 
lettuce, cucumbers, and watercress high- 
lighted the ae. 

Seated, left to right, are Joseph Rini and 
Julius Kravitz, Foodtown; John Rini and 


Wib Tuerck, Pick-N-Pay; Tony Merlino, 
Foodtown; Cecil Roach, Kroger Co.; W. 
J. Kemper and Harry Harwood, Fisher Bros. 

Standing, left to right, are officers and 
directors of the growers’ association: R. M. 
Kusse, A. G. Heinrichs, W. E. Martin, Vern 
Kraushaar, Paul Ruetenik, Walter Pretzer, 
Walter McAllister, Charles Sanderson, Rog- 
er Paddock, and E. B. Hoag. Standing at 
——s right is Charles Van Tilburg, Fisher 
ros. 


STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 13) 


Hybrid Onions Show Up Well 
MINNESOTA — Hybrid onions proved 


superior to high-yielding standard -varieties 
in this year’s University of Minnesota test 
plots on the Corni Muilenberg farm near 
Hollandale. Out of 40 hybrid strains tested, 
five were outstanding—Epoch, Fiesta, Elite, 
Surprise, and Encore. A storage test this 
winter will evaluate their keeping quality. 

A prominent potato grower, Otto 
Schroeder, 68, died October 10. He farmed 
at East Grand Forks and the Red River 
Valley—Orrin C. Turnquist, Sec’y, St. 
Paul. 





Cut Western Yellow Blight Losses 


NEW MEXICO—Close spacing of to- 
mato plants appears to be the best way to 
cut down plant losses from western yellow 
blight, New Mexico A. & M. horticulturist 
K. W. Hench has found. Check plots of 
close-spaced tomatoes had one-third fewer 
diseased plants than plots with regularly 
spaced plants. 

No variety commercially suitable for pro- 
duction in New Mexico has shown any 
superior degree of resistance to the virus 
disease, Hench said. The following vari- 
eties are recommended for New Mexico 
growers: J. Moran, Earlypak, Wisconsin 
55, Early Garden State, Homestead, and 
Manalucie. 


Weather Favorable for Crops 


FLORIDA—A minimum of adverse 
weather conditions have been experienced 
by growers since the planting of fall crops. 
Rainfall has been below normal generally, 
but most growers solved the moisture prob- 
lem by irrigation. Temperatures during the 
early part of the growing season averaged 
above normal, and the result has been light- 
er yields for some of the earliest plantings. 
Temperatures since mid-October have aver- 
aged slightly below normal, and all crops 
have responded favorably to the cooler 
weather. Most vegetable growers started 
their planting programs a little earlier than 
usual, and were able to start harvesting 
earlier—George M. Talbott, Agr'l Field 
Repr., Florida Fruit & Vegetable Assn., 
Orlando. 
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Bruises Cause Losses 
IDAHO—Mechanical injury to potatoes 
is a big cause of storage losses, Walter C. 
Sparks, of the Idaho Experiment Station, 
has found. For example: 

In two-thirds of all rotten tubers exam- 
ined in the storage cellar, the avenue of 
entrance for the root organism was a me- 
chanical injury of some kind. Seriously 
bruised tubers lost more moisture than un- 
damaged tubers, and potatoes with digger 
cuts showed the most moisture loss. 

Potato tubers did not rot unless injured, 
says Sparks, whereas nearly 60 per cent of 
potatoes having digger cuts rotted. He sug- 
gests removing all badly damaged tubers 
before they go into the storage bin. 


Will Report on Russia 


OHIO—A report of his trip to Russia as 
one of 12 U.S. farmers selected to tour that 
country will be given by Ferris Owen, 
Newark potato grower, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Vegetable and Potato 
Growers Association. 

Also speaking at the meeting in Cleve- 
land February 13-15 are Dr. W. T. Pentzer, 
USDA; Dr. A. E. Mercker, USDA; Dr. 
S. H. Wittwer, Michigan State University ; 
Dr. Arthur Hawkins, Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and Gilbert 
Watts, Bellwood, Pa., vegetable grower 
and author.—Enugene C. Wittmeyer, Sec’y, 
Columbus. 


New Growers’ Organization 


NEW JERSEY—A strong representative 
group to protect the interests of vegetable 
growers has been organized. Its name: the 
Vegetable Growers’ Association of New 
Jersey, Inc. Officers include Charles Woh- 
kittel, Caldwell, president ; Thomas Farino, 
Jamesburg, Ist vice-president; Henry Sur- 
gent, Freehold, 2nd vice-president ; George 
Trautwein, Closter, secretary-treasurer ; C. 
H. Nissley, New Brunswick, corresponding 
secretary. Trustees are Fred Henninger, 
Clifton; Louis Suk, Jr., Denville; Edward 
Schaffernoth, Scotch Plains, and John H. 
Papen, Somerville. Delegate is Charles 
Maier, Pine Brook.—C. H. Nissley, Corr. 
Sec’y, New Brunswick. 


moves 
potatoes ! 


Johnson's 


Cprout-Inhibitor 


COLORFRESH 


I 
Inexpensively waxed with Colorfresh, your 
potatoes gain four definite sales advan- 
tages. . . mighty important to any shipper, 
packer or distributor in this year’s market. 


| Top quality is preserved by Colorfresh 
for current marketings or storage. 


That most important fresh-dug color 
lasts and lasts. 


sells potatoes. 


3 Colorfresh adds the eye-appeal that 
4 Johnson's sprout-inhibitor Colorfresh 


retards costly sprouting and shrink- 
age weeks beyond normal sprouting 





Wox red potatoes with Johnson's Colorfresh . . . 
white potatoes with Johnson's Clearfresh. Get 
full details from your local Johnson's Wax dis- 
tributor, or write today to: 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


Agricultural Wax Products, Dept. AVG-12 
Racine, Wisconsin 

























































































































































































































































VARIETIES 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Burpee’s Big Boy® 
Giant Hybrid Tomato 
Largest of the Burpee Hybrids—the 
tomato for the particular trade, a 
true F, hybrid. Huge, 
smooth, firm, red fruits that bring 


maximum returns on both roadside 


perfectly 


stands and the market. 

Many weigh 1 Ib. or more; aver- 
age size 10 ozs. At its peak in mid- 
season but keeps on bearing large 
fruits after many varieties decline 
in both yield and size. Does well 
either staked or not. 

Every grower needs Big Boy. A 
trial planting will convince you. 
and low 


Complete information 


growers’ prices mailed on request. 


AR 


manner QnoweRs DIVISION 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed CLT AE 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA 
CLINTON, IOWA RIVERSIDE, CALIF 


MAXIMUM RESULTS 


in hotbeds, coldframes & greenh 

achieved with our proven method. or 

complete information FREE write to: 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 

283 McKinley Ave. East Orange, N.J. 

Send 10c for trial sample & copy of 

illustrated magazine “Life from Soil” 


When writing advertisers 


please mention 
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White's “Perimeter = 


Plus’’ Heating 
means Thermostatic 

s Heat around 
the walls, PLUS under the benches, PLUS in 
the corners, PLUS thru the hotbeds. 


WHITE’S “PERIMETER PLUS” Heating is ap- 
proved by leading universities. 


Write for Free Plans for 18x44 foot $150 
Plastic Greenhouse. 


DEPT. 1A 


L. B. WHITE CO. 
Onalaska, Wis. 








in southern 





Sales PYRAMIDED after growers 
Illinois 


discovered 


the co-operative way to market 


LITTLE EGYPT CUCUMBERS 


YUCUMBER growers around the 
southern Illinois town of Anna 
have found that by working together 
they can market their crop more ef- 
fectively. This area is noted for its 
fine cucumbers, but with the advent 
of large-scale buying by retail chains, 
the relatively small growers in this 
area found it more and more difficult 
to sell their produce. Consequently 
acreage has declined during the past 
several years. 

Last year a group of cucumber 
growers decided to do something 
about their predicament. They formed 
a co-operative marketing association 
under the name, “Little Egypt Grow- 
ers” (because “Egypt” is the nick- 
name of southern Illinois.). The 
purpose is to provide modern packing 
facilities for growers and to pool their 
produce in order to attract large buy- 
ers into their area. The year was a 
successful one even though growers 
lost over half their cucumber acreage 
from cold and freezing weather early 
last spring. 


Growers Buy Shares 


The business was formed with 20 
growers each buying a $60 share in 
the co-operative. This $1,200, plus 
some borrowed money, gave them 
enough to purchase grading and pack- 
ing equipment and to start operations 
in a vacant barn on a grower’s farm. 
By the middle of the season the debts 
were paid off and the growers felt 
enthusiastic about their new venture. 

Members are charged 65 cents per 
packed bushel to cover cost of grad- 
ing, waxing, packing, and container. 
Actual sales are handled through the 

















Gumitie brought to packing plont are ames on —_ 
John Bean-Grabill washer. Cucumbers are then graded by 









Cucumbers packed by Little Egypt Growers co- 
operative at Anna, Ill. Packing line can run 125 
bushels per hour. No. 1 cucumbers brought $7 a 
bushel at start of 1954 season for 20 members. 


Grower Sales Service in Carbondale 
on a brokerage basis. Growers receive 
their pay within a week after sales 
are made. Last year a little over 100 
acres of cucumbers were harvested 
and marketed through the co-opera- 
tive. This year the acreage will be 
two to three times as much. Yields 
vary from 250 to 500 bushels per acre. 
About 85 per cent of the acreage is 
planted to the variety Marketer, a 
high-quality and high-yielding variety. 
Typical Grower Operation 

R. J. Baker, president of the co- 
operative, is typical of the growers in 
the area. He grows 5 or 6 acres of 
cucumbers each year, and about the 
same of peppers and tomatoes. His 
first interest is growing the best cu- 
cumbers possible, his second is selling 
them to greatest advantage. 
















ver belt which carries them into 
and, only No. 1 cucumbers are 


carried through waxer. Before packing in bushel baskets, cucumbers are again hand-graded. 
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Baker has one field on which he 
has grown cucumbers for 14 years. 
However, he likes to follow the prac- 
tice of changing fields every four or 
five years when space will permit. 
The crop is intensively cultivated. 
Seeds are planted in 3%-inch plant 
bands in hotbeds in mid-April, then 
transferred to the field about May 1. 
Sometimes a part or all of these are 
covered with plant protectors to pro- 
tect them from frost. Plants are set 
4 by 5 feet with one to three plants 
per hill. Plantings are then culti- 
vated both ways. 


Fertilizer Program 

Keeping fertility high in cucumber 
land is one of Baker’s objectives. He 
keeps about 16 head of beef cattle to 
supply manure for his vegetable land. 
It is applied during the winter and 

early spring at the rate of 20 tons per 
acre for cucumbers. 

Fertilization begins with a broad- 
cast application at planting time of 
3-12-12. The rate varies from 300 
to 800 pounds per acre, depending on 
the soil type. Sandy soils receive the 
higher rates. Two weeks after setting 
plants in the field a handful of nitrate 
of soda is sprinkled around each hill. 
Then just before vines cover the 
ground, another application of 150 
pounds per acre goes on between the 
rows. 

Fields are cultivated about eight 
times and hand-hoed two or three 
times. Baker is now investigating the 


use of weed control sprays to reduce 
the amount of hand-hoeing and culti- 
vation. 


Pest Control 


Pest control is a major problem 
that isn’t neglected on the Baker farm. 
Dusting begins while plants are still 
in the hotbeds, for the control of 
aphids and other insects. Niagara 
GamKill is used for this and for the 
first application just after plants are 
set in the field. For control of cucum- 
ber beetles and other insects and 
diseases during the growing season 
a Corona dust is used containing 4 
per cent rotenone and 10 per cent 
basic copper sulfate. Applications are 
made after every rain or once a week. 
Dusting stops just after the first pick- 
ing. 


Spinach Follows Cukes 


Harvesting begins about June 15 
and ends about August 1. Fields are 
then disked and planted to. spinach 
about August 25. 

Baker says, “If we hadn't started 
the co-op, the cucumber business here 
would have passed out in another year 
or two. It is one of our more profit- 
able vegetable crops and we want to 
keep it that way.” 

Growers, particularly smaller ones, 
in many areas may find that co-oper- 
ative marketing is one way to “pro- 
tect” their growing advantages and 
enable them to sell in large volume. 

Tue EnpD 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


(Continued from page 12) 


off than they have ever been before. 
For years they have heard of no eco- 
nomic system but their own, and they 
are constantly being told that every- 
thing in Russia is “for the people.” 

Seeing and talking with those peo- 
ple, I had the definite impression that 
they felt they were on the road to 
success, and were willing to endure 
whatever hardships might be neces- 
sary for the time being. 

As long as this feeling continues 
and the government is able to keep its 
tight hold on every aspect of their 
life, I see no chance for any sudden 
change in their system. If the crack 
now being made in the Iron Curtain 
by exchange visits such as ours can 
be widened so that the people learn 
more about the outside world, and if 
they are given a positive picture of 
the strength of our system and the 
high standard of living that it has 
made possible, I feel that a gradual 
change will take place. 

As I see it, the Russians are ignor- 
ing their most valuable asset, which 
is the ingenuity of their people. In 
time, I think they will find that the 
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mistake is too costly, and a system 
may evolve in which the individual 
will have a more important role to 
play. THe Enp 


MOON GOES UP 
AT JOHN BEAN 


EW assistant sales manager of 

the agricultural department at 
John Bean Divi- 
sion, Food Ma- 
chinery and 
Chemical Corp., 
is Howard H. 
(Pete) Moon. He 
has been district 
sales manager in 
New England, 
and before com- 
ing to John Bean 
in 1952, was associated with the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. From 
company headquarters in Lansing, 
Mich., he will correlate the sales and 
advertising programs for eight east- 
ern territories. 





H. H. Moon 


NITROGEN-2! 


ACTIVE INGREDIENT Calc 
IWERT INGREDIENTS 


Uses include: Building soil humus by 
plowing down with cover crops or crop 
residues . . . fertilization . .. weed control. 


Free Booklet: “AERO™ Cyanamid, what 
it is and how to use it.” Write to 
American Cyanamid Company, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., or see 
your dealer. 








CUTS WATERING 
LABOR COSTS 
90% 





HOSEBOYE 


T.M. Registered Pat. Applied For 


Hoseboye beats hand labor watering by 
10 to 1 in cost studies, actually frees 
labor from watering for more important 
work in greenhouses or fields. Distributes 
even supply of water automatically at 
ground level or overhead, shuts off 
automatically. 


Price $395.00 


Write for complete details 


OLDFIELD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
430-4 West Seymour Ave. 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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This Beautiful, Imported, Handwoven 
“Oa OF PLENTY" 


Yours for 





















Since ancient times the “Horn of Plenty” 
(or Cornucopia) has been the symbol of 
abundance and prosperity. But in addition 
to its symbolic value, this “Horn” also has 
many practical uses. 


_ Brimming over with fruits, nuts and ber- 
ries it makes a magnificent centerpiece. 
Filled with rolls and biscuits, it’s a truly 
different bread basket. Hanging on your 
wall it’s a colorful flower vase. 

At this low price you'll want several... 
for yourself and for Holiday gifts. 
Quantities are limited. Order today. 


American Vegetable Grower 
Willoughby, Ohio 























Please send me “Horns of Plenty” at only 


| 

| 
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$1 each. | 
| 
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SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


AMERICAN 24 “Sq 
FRUIT ome’ 
GROWER 


Up your income by replacing worn-out 
methods with up-to-the-minute ways of grow- 
ing fruit, nuts and berries. You'll save 
yourself backaches and time . and make 
more money. 
And start doing it now when you can get 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, the lead- 
ing “how to do it” magazine for growers— 
at a rock-bottom bargain rate. 
Every month AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
gives you the lastest money-saving and 
money-making methods—up-to-date news of 
new equipment, sprays, mulches . . . new 
ideas on irrigating, pruning and picking. All 
written by top-notch fruit experts who tell 
you how to do it right. 
Whether you have one tree or an orchard 
. a berry patch or a vineyard . . . make 
sure you get top yield. Anything less is 
“lost” money. So subscribe today while this 
offer is still in effect. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER : 
; WILLOUGHBY, OHIO : 
2 Yes, send me issues for the next 2 years s 
= at only $1. My $1 is enclosed. : 
3 Name 3 
3 Address ‘ial 8 
Town i and State : 
© ceepqusnenubensnscnessontbbosebenesesnacennnasest 
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All Eyes Are On New Orleans 
For 21st NJVGA Convention 


HEE culmination of a year’s ef- 

forts and activities will reach its 
climax at the Jung Hotel in New 
Orleans, La., on the evening of De- 
cember 15 when awards will be pre- 
sented at a gala banquet. These 
awards are given each year in three 
major contests covering Production 
and Marketing, various phases of 
Demonstration, and Judging, Grading 
and Identification. 

The Production and Marketing 
Contest stresses good growing and 
marketing practices of garden proj- 
ects maintained by the boys and girls. 
The Demonstration Contest is divided 
into production, soil fertility, mar- 
keting, and use sections. The Judg- 
ing Contest involves a knowledge of 
variety types, identification of insects, 
diseases, weeds, nutrient deficiencies, 
and grade defects. 

This past year the NJ VGA has re- 
ceived support from the following 
sponsors : 


American Plant Food Council, Washington, D.C.; 
Associated Seed ape, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn.; Beech-Nut Packin , Canajoharie, N.Y.; 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., P decizionin Pa.; Connec- 
ticut Vegetable Growers Association, Middletown, 
Conn.; Farmer Brown, Inc., Depew, N.Y First 
Ratene Stores, Somerville, Mass.; E. S. Wiseees 

Idaho Falls, Idaho; Kordite Corp., Macedon, 
N° Y.; Ed F. Mangelsdorf & Bro., Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo.; ’ National Fertilizer Association, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Ohio Vegetable & Potato Growers 
Association, ’ Columbus, Ohio; Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md.; Onondaga Vege 
table Growers 'Co-op., Onondaga, N.Y.; Scandia 
Mfg. Co., N. Arlington, Seabrook Farms 
Co., Bridgeton, N.J.; Soci oo Packing Co., 
Revere, Mass.; United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Association, Washington, D.C.; Vegetable Growers 
Association of America, Washington, D.C., and 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


The National Canners Association 
is the most recent sponsor to be added 
to the list. 







Pte . 





December 11-15, 1955, at Jung Hotel 


NATIONAL JUNKIR VEGETARE 


crowers sacri fT Td 


Weboome NIN. G-P 


Niagara County Juniors 


Win Top Award 


We were pleased to learn that our 
Niagara County Junior Members re- 
ceived top award for their county 
vegetable display in the Boys and 
Girls exhibits at the recent New York 
State Fair. Top individuals included 
David Schumer, Jack Feick, Bruce 
Gibson, Otis Young, Virginia Mag- 
rum, Ronnie Salzman, Steven Gibson, 
Bruce Godfrey, Betty Scott, and 
James Dix. 

This year there were a total of 
2,787 exhibits at the State Fair. Joe 
Martin, Ray Curtiss, and Mike 
Bodger worked at the NJ VGA stand 
selling vegetables. 


Gardening Is an Art, 
Says NJVGA President 

So much has been said and written 
in the past few years about “scientific 
farming” and “scientific gardening” 
that there is danger of the uninformed 
person being led to believe that farm- 
ing and gardening are sciences. While 
important advances have been made 
in plant and animal production 
through the work of scientists, farm- 
ing and gardening are essentially arts, 
not sciences. 

Success in gardening can be aided 
greatly by an understanding of many 
facts brought to light by the research 
of scientists all over the world, and 
our farms and gardens contain many 
new and improved varieties produced 
by scientists. However, even after 
one has read many books and bulle- 










JUNIORS GIVE RETAILERS MARKETING POINTERS 


“Efficiency Plus Personality with Pack- 
aging'’ was the theme of the demonstration 
— at the annual convention of the 
roduce Packaging Association by NJVGA 
members Margaret Scheffner a Leonard 
Schmitt, Libertyville, Ill. The convention 
was held October 9-10 at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 

The domencivetion * v was given several 


times during each day of the convention. 
Both Margaret and Leonard are outstanding 
NJVGA and 4-H members, This year Leon- 
ard had the best demonstration in the 
Iinois State 4-H Demonstration Contest 
and will represent Illinois in the National 
Vegetable Demonstration Contest in New 
Orleans, December 11-15. are honor 
students at Libertyville High School. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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tins, gardening must be learned as 
other arts are learned—by practice 
and experience, preferably under the 
guidance of someone who has already 
acquired the necessary skills and judg- 
ment. It is desirable that gardeners 
obtain all possible scientific back- 
ground for their garden work; such 
a background is highly valuable, but 
it cannot take the place of experience ; 
it only supplements it and enables 
them to profit more from experience. 

A city garden or a piece of farm 
land can often supply an important 
proportion of the fresh vegetables a 
family needs. Sometimes it can 
furnish a surplus for storing, canning, 
or drying, depending on how much 
good land is available and how well 
the garden is managed. A _ well- 
handled home vegetable garden in a 
suitable place should consistently yield 
produce having a money value con- 
siderably greater than the cost of 
seeds, fertilizer, lime, manure, chem- 
icals for insect and disease control, 
and tools needed for the garden. 

The health values of the produce 
and of the outdoor exercise are of 
particular interest. Furthermore, veg- 
etables from one’s own garden can be 
harvested at the right time and used 
promptly when they have the highest 
quality and food value. 

Millions of town dwellers grow 
vegetables as a hobby. They appreciate 
the superior quality of truly fresh 
vegetables and take particular pride in 
having grown the crops, but in most 
cases the profit motive is not over- 
looked.—Nadine Thompson, presi- 
dent, NIVGA. 


Former NJVGA’er 
on Seed Fair Program 


At the Seed Fair Program in Rom- 
ney, Ind., Dr. Lawrence L. Boger was 
an outstanding speaker. Dr. Boger is 
one of the youngest agricultural eco- 
nomics heads in the nation. He was 
appointed head of Michigan State 
University’s agricultural economics 
department on July 1, 1954, at the 
age of 31. 

Dr. Boger distinguished himself in 
his youth as an active member of 
NJVGA. In 1941 he won the top 
award in the Judging Contest, was 
elected vice-president in 1942 and 
president in 1943. He is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Boger, who pro- 
duce Indiana Certified Seeds in De 
Kalb County. 


A bi-monthly page for the younger genera- 
tion of vegetable growers a their na- 
tional organization, the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association. For infor- 
mation write Grant B. Snyder, French Hall, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
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For Handling Boxes, Crates and Bags 
You Can't Beat MATHEWS CONVEYERS 


Mathews Conveyers have been popular equip- 
ment with fruit and vegetable growers for 
many years. Gravity roller and wheel con- 
veyers, live roller conveyers, belt conveyers, 
and spiral chutes are working for growers all 
over the United States and Canada. 


Portable roller conveyer sections on 
tripod supports are a friend indeed to 
the fruit grower. 


Bulletin GP 53, describing General Purpose belt 
conveyers; Bulletin M 154, describing roller 
and wheel conveyers; and Bulletin Al 54, on 
Mathews aluminum conveyers, are all yours 


for the asking, without obligation. Write today. Portable belt conveyers take the hard 


work out of stacking or loading bags, 
crates, or boxes. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


120 TENTH STREET 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN CARLOS, CAL. * PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


) Erperrsre | PITTS TS 


1905-1955 


Top the Market 


t LO Profits PROFITS | Profits 


Equip Now With 


“LOCKWOOD” 


Potato Equipment for a =» 
profitable 1955 opera- 
tion. Shown below is fa- 
mous "Lockwood" Brush 
Type washer. 

Washed potatoes will 
“Top the Market" this 
year. 


Why don't you 
Get Equipped 


Lockwood Diamond Mesh 
Screens 


Model PC-18-18 
Be Ready For a Profitable 
Diversion Program. 


A "Lockwood" Chopper pre- 
pares potatoes for diversion. 
Potatoes also highly suitable 
for stock feed when prepared 
by chopper. 


You can have the right screen 
to meet every market demand 
when you use Lockwood Dia- 
mond Mesh Screens. All sizes 
1” to 3'/.” mesh. 


Model W36-10 
Complete Line of Potato and Onion Equipment 


LOCKWOOD GRADERS 


Gering, Nebraska 


TuleLake, Calif. 
Robertsdale, Ala. 


Rupert, ida. 
Monte Vista, Colo. 
Six Lakes, Mich. 


Antigo, Wisc. 
Grand Forks, N.D. 
Presque Isle, Me. 








NEW HYBRID CUCUMBER 


149. Stokes Hybrid Cucumber. 
This is a new hybrid that produces 
a cucumber which grows very 
vigorous, heavy, dark-leaved vines, 
bearing large crops of long, dark 
green fruits, 8-9 inches long. The 
fruits, after being picked, hold their 
dark green colour over a long pe- 
riod. The vigorous vines of Stokes 
Hybrid have proved to be more 
resistant to disease and adverse 
growing conditions than other hy- 
brids. 

Stokes Hybrid Cucumber was 
tested in twenty greenhouses in 
different parts of Canada last win- 
ter. In all cases it was recognized 
as an outstanding new variety of 
hybrid cucumber. 

We consider this an important 
new variety which we highly rec- 
ommend for greenhouse production. 

Please order direct from this ad- 
vertisement. Our new 1956 cata- 
logue, listing this variety along 
with many other improved strains 
of vegetable seed, will be mailed, 
free on request, about January Ist. 

































Price postpaid: 
Oz. $4.00; 4 Ib. $14.00 


We specialize in seeds for the commercial 
grower. 


STOKES SEEDS LTD. 
St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 













HAND TRANSPLANTER 


That Sets, Waters and Covers 
Plants in One Operation 


Here's a tool for both the large and small 
operator. 


The large grower uses it for filling in skips 
or where plants have failed to take hold. 








A small grower will make his entire plant- 
ing with the Lynchburg Automatic Trans- 
planter. 







This transplanter 
will handle tomato, 
cabbage, sweet po- 
tato, pepper, egg 
plant, cauliflower, 
strawberry, tobac- 
co plants and all 
other slip plants. 









The Lynchburg 
Transplanter is rug- 
gediy constructed 
and is guaranteed 
for one year 
against faulty work- 
manship or defec- 
tive materials. 











Order direct or 
through your near- 
est supply dealer. 
Let us send you our 
descriptive folder. 









Reasonably Priced 


LYNCHBURG PLANTER 
MFG. CO. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 












Self-powered stringer automatically weaves string and 
























-_ -.. 


wire on poles at the rate of a half acre per hour. 


Now You Can 








BUILD TRELLISES IN A JIFFY 


In a matter of minutes stakes and trellises for beans, to- 
matoes, and peas can be set and strung automatically 
with machines developed by two Oregon brothers 


TAKING and _ trellising — for- 
merly a costly, laborious process 
for pole bean, tomato, and pea grow- 
ers—has been mechanized. The new 
machines, developed by two Oregon 
brothers, have been greeted enthu- 
siastically by Oregon bean growers 
and by California growers who saw 
them demonstrated at the 1955 
Vegetable Field Day at Davis, Calif. 
At the invitation of the university's 
College of Agriculture, Rear’s Farm 
Service (755 River Ave., Eugene, 
Ore.) demonstrated the ease with 
which their tractor-powered machines 
string wire and string, drive and pull 
stakes, wind and unreel wire, and 
strip vines. 

Says Jim Rear, “The bean stringer 
is a self-powered outfit that travels 
along weaving its string and wire 
on the poles at 1% to 3 miles per 
hour. It has covered a half acre of 
pole beans per hour in the North- 
west.” 

The stake-setters are of two 
kinds: the peg-type pusher rolls in 
the stakes by squeezing them bhe- 
tween rubber drums. It handles 60 
stakes per minute of the common 
Ixl-inch size at depths of 6 to 15 
inches. 

The other type is the hydraulic 
stake press. It can be attached to 
any standard tractor with either in 
tegral hydraulic system or an auxil 
iary hvdraulic power pack. Its 
unique jaw arrangement will handle 





Continuous feed peg-type press sets 
60 tomato or bean stakes a minute. 


stakes up to 3 inches in size without 
slipping. Stakes of the 2x2 size can 
be pressed to a depth of 24 inches in 
one smooth operation with virtually 
no breakage. It presses 3x3 size 
stakes to a 15-inch depth in one 
stroke, and deeper in two strokes. 

The stake puller developed by the 
brothers handles with ease 1x1 or 
2x2 stakes. It travels at speeds up to 
4 m.p.h. and covers 2% acres pet 
hour.—F. Hal Higgins. 
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i GROWE 


Answering Your 


QUESTIONS 


Don't let — ell, send tha unanswered. 

i, send them with a three- 

an reply to Questions Editor, 

—_— VEGETABLE ROWER, Willoughby, 
io 


MIXING LIME AND DDT 


On your Compatibility Chart lime and DDT are 
listed as ‘Caution. Under what conditions 
could | use them together?—Massachusetts. 


DDT and lime can be used together, pro- 
vided you apply soon after mixing. 


POTATO DISCOLORATION 


is some solution available which will prevent 
tatoes from turning dark after being me- 
chanically peeled?—New York. 


The names of the materials used are: 
Sodium bisulphite, citric acid, and ascorbic 
acid. 


COST OF PRODUCING TOMATOES 


Please give me some idea of the cost of pro- 
ducing tomatoes on irrigated sandy soil. The 
8-acre plot is irrigated by gravity flow and is 
located in the heart of the east Texas tomato 
section.—Texas, 


A study in Georgia showed the produc- 
tion costs of growing tomatoes to be ap- 
proximately $110 per acre. This did not 
include irrigation, harvesting, or market- 
ing costs. It did include the cost of fertilizer, 
a combination of tractor power and mule 
power, man labor, and plants. Approxi- 
mately 1,200 pounds of fertilizer was used 
per acre. This figure would be about the 
same for Texas, with variation between 
farms. George Williams, extension horti- 
culturist from Texas informs us that most 
growers in Texas do not use this much fer- 
tilizer on tomatoes. Normally around 600 
pounds per acre of 5-10-5 or equivalent is 
used. 


HORSERADISH GROWERS 

Could you send me the names and addresses 
of some New Jersey horseradish growers?— 
Nebraska. 

Raymond Paterson, R.F.D., Cranbury; 
Simeon Keisler & Son, R.F.D., Cranbury ; 
Bernard J. Funk, Milltown; Henry Bibus, 
Wrightstown; Watson VanSciver, Bur- 
lington; James Varsaci, Beverly; August 
VanDessel, 947 Broad St., Bloomfield; 
Aaron Combee, Holywood Ave., R.F.D., 
Caldwell; Lester Haines, 1150 Broad St., 
Bloomfield; Alois Lebeda, 191 Clinton 
Road, West Caldwell; and Walter Ellis & 
Son, R.D.#1, Yardville. 


WIGLE HOE 


I have heard of an attachment mounted on the 
drawbar of a tractor for an extra man to ride 
and contro! close cultivation around the plants 
by means of a handlebar arrangement. Where 
can | purchase this attachment?—Minnesota. 


This is known as the Wigle hoe, manu- 
factured by the Automotive Specialties 
Company, 643 Groves St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


SEEDLESS WATERMELON 

Where can | purchase seeds which produce 
seedless watermelons? —Guam. 

You can purchase seeds and instruction 
handbook from American Seedless Water- 
melon Seed Corp., Dept. G, RR #1, 
Goshen, Ind. 


TRANSPLANT CONTAINERS 

Where can | obtain transplant containers?— 
Michigan. 

The Bird & Son Co., Inc., Washington 
St, E. Walpole, Mass.; George J. Ball, 
Inc., W. Chicago, Ill.; and The Reynolds 
Co., Lebanon, Ind., have the containers 
you want. 
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fos three straight years 


--ewins Ohio State Fair Apple Sweepstakes... 
uses Myers Concentrate Orchard Sprayer 


RAY CHAMBERLAIN 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Winner, Best 40-Tray Apple Display 
Ohio State Fair, 1953, 1954, 1955 


A better, more profitable apple crop year after year is proof that concen- 
trate spraying pays off for this leading Ohio grower. But, a more saleable 
crop is just part of the story. 
His Myers Concentrate Sprayer also saves time, materials and labor all 
season long. Here’s how! 

Conserves water ... needs fewer stops for refilling. 

One-man operation ... no hired spraying help. 

Effective penetration of heavy foliage. 

Better over-all, even coverage. 

Faster operation ... cuts spraying time one-third. 

Better fruit finish . . . more fancy fruit. 

Simple operation . . . easy control from the tractor seat. 
To find out how the Myers Concentrate Sprayer can put more profit in fruit 
growing for you, call your nearby Myers sprayer dealer. 


g® FREE! Send today, for your 
copy of “A Guide to Effective 


Ashland. Ohio. 


Nam e~____—___——__ POWER SPRAYERS 


ee ee 
WATER SYSTEMS 
AND WATER SOFTENERS 


~ 
Concentrate Spraying.” 
Written by a recognized en- 
tomologist and power sprayer specialist. 
Write The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Dept. A-12, 


Post Office___ 


State. 








LIS es 


@ Saves Labor 
© Better Plants 
@ Greater Production 
© Greater Profits 


PAYS FOR 
ITSELF 
One-time peat 

pot made of the 

finest horticultural 
peat and fertilized : 
to compensate for | 
decomposition of 
pot. 

Proven, tested by agricultural ex- 
periment stations and used by 
leading growers. 


SIZES 2” to 4” 
Write today to— 


DAO CORPORATION 


Terre Haute, Indiana 






























RHUBARB ROOTS 
VALENTINE & MACDONALD 


Hardy Northern Grown Plants 
Write: E. D. Troup 


Jordan Station, Ontario, Canada 
EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 
Wholesale Only 








SENSATIONAL!! New Low Cost 
MCR OCmE eR Mm LPL OT 4 


wit KUR-MOR 


(USING L-P 
OR BOTTLED GAS) 


$0,000 BTU Input 
Rugged Construction 
No Vent Required 


100% Safety Pilot 
Syectonsl Heat 












or Auto- 
matic Control 


ts Boing Used With 
Outstanding Results 
WRITE PAT. PEND. 


BLUE GRASS BUTANE CO.., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington, Ky. 










JOHN THORNHILL 
PLANT COMPANY 


Growers and Shippers of 










Vegetable Plants 


Tomatoes—Cabbage—Pepper—Potato 







TIFTON, GEORGIA 
























Ray Brush, assistant county agent in Ber- 
rien County, shows foliage growth in the 
Early Porto Rican sweetpotato plot at the 
annual field day of the hwestern Mich- 
igan Growers Experiment Farm at Sodus. 

early 500 growers, Vo-Ag teachers, farm 
editors, and others turned out to view 160 
varieties of 11 vegetable and small fruit 
crops. Of especial interest was a three- 
phase electric irrigation system which is the 


SOUTHWESTERN MICHIGAN FIELD DAY 
































most modern electric irrigation system east 
of the Mississippi River. The 59-acre experi- 
mental farm was leased by the Southwest 
Michigan Growers Association in 1954 and 
is supervised by Michigan State University, 
with Dr. Robert Carolus as co-ordinator. 
New director of the experimental work at 
the farm is Dr. John Downs, from the Mal- 
heur Branch Experiment Station at Ontario, 
Ore. — Low Hennessy, Pres., Watervliet. 





HOW TO GET TOP YIELDS 
(Continued from page 7) 


increased yield more when used with 
than without irrigation. These differ- 
ences were the same. 

3) Yields, increases in yield from 
each practice, and the differences be- 
tween increases from each practice 
when used with and without the other 
were higher at the higher fertilizer 
rate than at the lower rate with one 
exception. Organic materials failed to 
give higher increases in yield at the 
higher fertilizer rate than at the lower 
rate; this was due to the fact that 
fertilizers and organic materials are 
complementary treatments since they 
supplied the same or similar factors 
of growth. 

Table 3 throws further light on 
the separate and collective effects of 
good practices. Results for the first 
period were based on 16 crops and 55 
crop-years and for the second period 
on seven crops and 16 crop-years. 
For each period each of the two prac- 
tices increased yields more when used 
with than without the other. The 
yields, the increases in yields, and the 
differences between increases in yield 
from each practice used with and 
without the other in all cases were 
greater for the second than for the 
first period. 

The interrelated effects of four 
practices may be illustrated by three- 
year results with green onion. With 
1,000 pounds per acre of a complete 
fertilizer, irrigation increased yields 


3,878 pounds per acre with small sets, 
and 7,531 pounds with large sets. 
When 12 tons per acre of stable 
manure was added to the 1,000 pounds 
of fertilizer, irrigation increased 
yields 1,279 pounds with small sets 
and 11,677 pounds with large sets. 
When the fertilizer rate was increased 
to 1,500 pounds and when 12 tons of 
manure and a crop of vetch were 
added, irrigation increased yields 
10,141 pounds with small sets and 
18,962 pounds with large sets per 
acre. Not only did larger sets give 
larger increases in yields from irriga- 
tion, but the amount of the increase 
was greater when organic materials 
and higher fertilizer rates were used. 
It is obvious that each good prac- 
tice, except for those that were com- 
plementary, increased the effects of 
other good practices, and that the 
value of each practice was increased 
by the use of other good practices. 
With progressively greater selec- 
tivity of crops and practices: 1) yield 
continued to increase; 2) greater in- 
creases in yield were obtained from 
use of each good practice; and 3) 
greater differences were obtained be- 
tween increases in yield from good 
practices used jointly and separately. 
The repeated use of good fertility 
practices on the same piece of land 
resulted in higher productivity with 
subsequent greater effect of each good 
practice on other practices. Tne END 
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GROWER 


USE CARE IN 
ROTATING 


Early planted vegetables 
may be allergic to corn roots 


ROP rotation is an excellent 

practice, but University of Con- 
necticut researchers warn that it 
sometimes makes a difference what 
follows what in the rotation pro- 
gram. 

They've found that sweet corn can 
actually “poison” early starters fol- 
lowing it such as lettuce, onions, and 
radishes. And there’s a possibility 
that certain other crops may have 
similar toxic effects on vegetables. 

Dr. Byron E. Janes had no idea 
he would find poisoning in a vege- 
table field when he began a project 
on crop rotation 15 years ago. 

One of the rotations included 
sweet corn followed by hairy vetch 
planted in the fall. In the spring, 
this green manure—a legume—was 
plowed under. 

Following this, tomatoes did 
poorly. The “allergy” was worse 
with lettuce and onions, usually two 
of the easiest vegetables to grow. 
They were stunted, with sickly root 
systems. Many died altogether. 
Yields were low. 

The blame was first thrown on 
pink root disease, until it was real- 
ized that pink root occurred because 
the plants were already sick. 

Next, the hairy vetch was sus- 
pected. But a few years later, when 
sweet corn caused the same sort of 
damage all by itself, the vetch’s 


good name was cleared. Janes and 
his co-workers gradually centered 
the blame on the plowed-under corn 
roots, which appeared to be toxic to 
certain vegetables that followed. 

That one plant can poison another 
is not an entirely new idea. For in- 
stance, landscapers shy away from 
planting certain ornamentals too 
near a black walnut tree, because 
the latter’s roots produce a harmful 
alkaloid. 


Toxic Effect Disappears 


A bright spot in the sweet corn 
picture is that the poisonous effect 
quickly disappears in June after the 
soil has warmed up well. For exam- 
ple, beets do fine after the corn- 
vetch program. Dr. Janes feels this 
is because, by the time beet roots 
become active, the corn’s toxicity is 
dissipated. The beets are then able 
to benefit from the nitrogen supplied 
by the decomposing vetch. 

Similarly, beans, melons, fall cab- 
bage, and all such later-planted 
vegetables can be expected to escape 
corn damage. And, of course, the 
only corn to worry about is the corn 
just turned under. 

Another way of combating this 
problem, suggests Dr. Janes, is to 
pull up the corn roots instead of 
plowing them under. But as long as 
the corn roots are in the soil, the 
chances of early planted crops suc- 
ceeding is small. 

What about weeds? The research- 
ers noticed the healthiest crop of 
purslane they’d even seen—in the 
same patch where sweet corn had 
practically massacred onions.—Wil- 
liam Gilman. 


BOOM CONVEYOR SPEEDS HARVESTING 


Cculifiower can be packed within a min- 
ute after cutting wi new Produce 
Horvester Conveyor recently introduced 
by Stone Welding & Machine Works, 
Honeoye, N.Y. 

Four men work behind the 20-foot boom 
conveyor, cutting two rows each and toss- 
ing the cauliflower on the inward-moving 
belt. An elevating belt then delivers it 
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to a wagon (behind the trailer) where it 
is immediately packed in crates. 

The boom can be raised or lowered to 
fit the job, and can be detached for 
transporting. Power is supplied by the 
power take-off. 

Variations of this machine can be sup- 
plied for harvesting cabbage and other 
produce, according to the manufacturer. 


ala PDS 


Harris Famous 


MORETON HYBRID 


The Best Early Tomato 


Here's Why— 


Hybrid Vigor—Tremendous Crops—Ripens 
Early and Bears over a Long Season—Large 
Uniform Fruit—Smooth and Attractive— 
Solid, Meaty Interiors—Fine Color and 
Top Quality. 
Once you've tried it, you'll see why lead- 
ing growers choose Moreton Hybrid. 
1/16 oz. $2.20; '/g oz. $4.00; 4 oz. $7.50; 
Vy oz. $13.50; Oz. $25.00. 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE 
MARKET GARDENERS & FLORISTS 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
71 Moreton Farm Rochester 11, N. Y. 


Announcing the NEW 
Low Cost 
HALE Type PIR 


PUMPING 
UNITS 


Compact—Rugged—Flexible 
WILL PUMP $22 grit st ee 
700 PGM at 75 PSI 


Write today for literature to: Dept, AV 
IRRIGATION DIVISION 


FIRE PUMP COMPANY 
4 A L e Conshohocken, Pa, 














NEW FOR YOU 


—to increase your profits 


See What You Are Doing 


You know as well as I do that it is 
important to have good visibility 
from your tractor seat. A lot of 
profitable vegetables can be quickly 
ruined if the tractor driver doesn’t 
know exactly where he is in the rows. 
The rear - mounted, engine - driven 
Allis-Chalmers tractor offers a lot 
of adventages to the vegetable grower. 
This tractor is a favorite of many 
growers, and I thought you might like 


New Vegetable Sprayer 


The Rochelle Asparagus Co. in 
Illinois is using a new spray rig 
which meets all of the problems of 
asparagus and all types of vegetable 
spraying. The new sprayer is ideal 
for vegetable spraying and is powered 
by the famous Kohler 26.8 h.p. en- 
gine. The sprayer develops up to 800 
lbs. pressure with an output of 20 
gallons per minute. A 300-gallon tank 
makes easy, efficient spraying pos- 
sible. Just write O. W. Kromer at 
the O. W. Kromer Co., 1120 Emerson 
Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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information on_ this 
model. It’s easy—just write Allis- 
Chalmers Farm Equipment Division, 
Dept. 93, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


to have full 


Balanced Diet 
Everywhere we vegetable growers go 
we hear talk of soil deficiencies and 
the application of proper amounts of 
fertilizer. Growers in our area are 
having wonderful success with a new 
product, which you ought to try. It 
is called Aero Cyanamid and includes 
21 per cent nitrogen plus calcium. 
You can get full facts on this really 
worthw hile product by writing Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Division, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Big—Tough—Useful 




















A major irrigation pump manufac- 
turer has just developed a high pres- 
sure pump for big sprinkler systems. 
The new pump will deliver from 325 
to 1,025 gallons of water a minute 
with pressure up to 180 Ibs. Designed 
to handle big irrigation pumping in- 
stallations, the unit is beautifully engi- 
neered to insure economy and long 
life. Why not write Gil Hiett, Gor- 
man-Rupp Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Profit-Pak 

























A Michigan grower has done a 
beautiful job selling Brussels sprouts 
at a higher price by using a unique 
carton. The carton is easy to pack, 
and side panels allow for brand iden- 
tification. Growers can purchase at 
low cost a special machine from the 
carton manufacturer which sets up, 
locks, fills, and heat-seals the over- 
wrap. The machine operates at 60 
cartons a minute. If this isn’t feasible, 
the whole operation can be done easily 
by hand. Drop a card to Henry Mar- 
tens at Alford Cartons, Ridgefield 
ark, N. J. 
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Have You Questions on 


Social Security? 


You can get the answers from 
representatives in your area 


OCIAL security is a topic of 
major interest and discussion on 
farms throughout the United States, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Virgin Islands, 
and Alaska. 

The many questions regarding so- 
cial security range from who is 
covered to various methods of re- 
porting. These questions will need 
answering in the next few months. 
For the correct answer, the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare suggests that growers 
contact their nearest social security 
office. 


District offices are located in 532 
cities throughout the United States 
and its possessions. Contact points 
are maintained in 3,000 other towns 
and villages also. For your own 
convenience, check with your post- 
master to learn if one of these con- 
tact points is located nearer to you 
than the district office. 


Expert Help to Help You 


The representatives at these con- 
tact points are fully trained to help 
with any social security problems. 
As they are in constant contact with 
other growers in the area, they are 
well acquainted with local problems 
and their solution. 


If there is any question in regard 
to reporting the wages of hired 
hands, your district office should be 
consulted, as the Social Security Ad- 
ministration has made a_ special 
study of methods that have been 
used throughout the United States. 


A simplified reporting procedure 
for the self-employed farmer is dis- 
cussed in free pamphlets available at 
your district office. A post card to 
the nearest district social security 
office will bring any of the free pam- 
phlets listed below. 


On any question not covered in 
the pamphlets, a letter or personal 
visit to the nearest office will bring 
you the answer. 


Pamphlet No. 6—Facts for Farm Families. This 
explains the Social Security Law as it affects 
the entire farm family. 


Pamphlet No. 11—How Does Social Security 
Affect Me? The questions most asked by farmers, 
with complete answers, are given in this booklet. 


Pamphlet No. 25—Social Security for Farm 
Families. A brief, factual account of who is 
covered, benefits payable, with a tear-off portion 
to mai] to the Director of Internal Revenue for 
employers of farm help. Farm employers Social 

urity Tax Deduction Guides will be mailed 
automatically by the Director of Internal Reve- 
hue upon receipt of this tear-off portion or the 
receipt of any other notification that employees 
are hired. 


Pamphlet No. 35—Your Social Security. A 
teadable booklet that explains what it is and 

general provision of the law for all types 
of employment. Tue Enp 
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SELLING BY WEIGHT 


Requires an Accurate Weighing Machine 


Single Hopper Autobagger 


This fine machine weighs produce 
quickly and gently without bruising. 
Used by hundreds of leading pack- 
ers in the U.S. and Canada. 


gs 


Roto Bagger 


A new completely self-contained 
bagging unit. Available with one, 
two or three Auto Scale Baggers. 
Costs $670.60 with one bagger; 
$996.20 with two; $1321.80 with 
three. 


All Trescott Weighing Machines have the same fine scale that is used on 
the AUTOBAGGER. This scale is of special design—it will repeat 100 
times out of a hundred, showing the right weight on the dial instantly. 
Cheap scales will not repeat, but vary considerably or bounce so long 


the operator will not wait to see the weight. 
scale is the most expensive investment you can make. 
money, you need an Autobagger or Roto Bagger. 


IMITATIONS. 


A cheap bagger with a poor 
If produce costs 
BEWARE OF CHEAP 


The TRESCOTT CO., INC. 


Dept. K 


OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Ol Me ae Me 7 ea 
20c a word for two-time insertion; |5c a 
word for four-time insertion—CASH WITH 
ORDER. Count each initial and whole num- 
ber as one word. ADDRESS AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WRITE FOR FREE “PORTABLE SHOW- 
room” of gifts. COLEMANS, P.O. Box 841, 


Chicago 42, Ill. 

GROW MUSHROOMS, CELLAR, SHED. 
Spare, full time, year round. We pay $3.50 Ib. 
We PAID Babbitt $4,165.00 in few weeks. FREE 
BOOK. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., 


Dept. 127, 2954 Admiral Way, Seatle, Wash. 


NEW PLASTIC MENDING TAPE. JUST 
press on! Repairs clothing immediately. Lightning 
seller. Samples sent on trialh KRISTEE 115, 
Akron, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


THIRTY ACRE FRUIT FARM: 1700 YOUNG 
PEACH, apple, pear, plum, cherry trees. 
grapes, also berries. Best new varieties. Home 
Market—only diversified fruit farm within 65 
miles. Water for irrigation, also city water. Seven 
room house, within 600 feet of Highway 67 at 
edge of town. Come and see. Ask state horti- 
culturist. E. LONGENECKER, Farmington, 
Missouri. 


SPEED YOUR VEGETABLE HARVESTING 
with a Cooe field conveyor. COOE HARVESTER 
CO., Metamora, Ohio. 


FERTO-POTS, PLANT EATS POTS. GET 
two or three crops per season, same ground. Mil- 
lions used. 250 x 2” $4.50—300,000 $9.00 M. 250 x 
hy $5.00—300.000 $10.00 M. 250 x 3” $5.75— 
300,000 $11.50 M. 20% Collodial Phosphate $18.00 
ton; Organic Fertilizers, Tankage, Manures. Lit- 
erature free. ALLEN CO., Pittstown 25, N.J. 


FOR SALE—ORCHARDS 


BUY SURPLUS FARM TOOLS, MACHIN- 
ery feed, jeep, tractor, hundreds others direct from 
Us Government at tremendous savings. List $1.00. 
BOX 169 AAG, East Hartford 8, Conn. 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 


TRACTOR FROM DISCARDED AUTOMO.- 
bile. Instructions four dimes. TRACTORMAN, 
BOX 1446-F, Zephyrhills, Florida. 
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MEDICAL 


LATEST METHODS TREATING PILES, FIS- 
tula. Colon-Stomach disorders. Write for free 
book, McCLEARY CLINIC AND HOSPITAL, 
E145, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NATIONALLY KNOWN PRODUCTS: ELEC- 
tric hair clippers, hair dryers, body massagers, 
head-face vibrators, scissor grinders, foot mas- 
sagers, $10 each. Animal clippers $25. Barber’s 
razors, scissors, —— shears, hair clippers, 
strops, hones, $4 each. FENDRICKS, 114 N. 6th 
Street, Allentown, Penna. 


EARN UP TO $400 MONTHLY RAISING 
Angora, New Zealand rabbits. Plenty markets. 
my free. WHITE’S RABBITRY, Jack- 
son, Mich, 


500 GUMMED STICKERS PRINTED WITH 
your name and address—65c. ARTPRINT, Box 
166, Sheboygan 11, Wisconsin. 


BUY WHOLESALE, SAVE UP TO 80% ON 
brand new, name brand merchandise. Free infor- 
mation. ALANNE, Box 135, Watertown, Conn. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE ON HOG 
Cholera, Erysipelas, Hemorrhagic Septicemia and 
other livestock diseases. All vaccines produced 
under U. S. Veterinary license. COLORADO 
SERUM CO., 4950 York St., Denver 16, Colo. 


ARE YOU A SEED 
SALESMAN? 


Add to your income by selling AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER. It’s .a logical com- 
bination for AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER will help your customers get the 
best results from the seed you sell them. Make 
every call pay! This means additional cash for 
you regardless of whether you sell a_ seed 
order or a_ subsciption to AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER. 


Write today for our liberal, nursery 
agents’ plan, Address: 
EDWARD MEISTER, General Manager 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 
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A Word to Subscribers at Christmas Time 


WITH this issue we complete the 
third year of publishing AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER. The reception 
the magazine has received has been 
gratifying. The number of pages 
published reached a new high this 
year and is nearly double the number 
published in our first year. The 
amount of advertising to our readers 
has increased by leaps and bounds and 
is half again larger than it was in 
1954. 

At the same time, readership has 
grown, with a total distribution of 
this issue of over 40,000 copies, 
15,000 more than when we started 
out. In addition, a big step forward 
was made in verifying the circulation 
for advertisers through the auditing 
service of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. The term “ABC circula- 
tion” is a hallmark of quality in the 
publishing field. 

Plans now being made and put into 


execution will continue the growth of 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER in 
1956. For our readers there will be 
more articles and illustrations on how 
successful growers are doing it, more 
notes on varieties, fertilizers, and tips 
on how to increase yields and grow 
higher quality produce. Your own 
state specialists will be frequent con- 
tributors, telling about new practices 
and machinery in your area. 

To our readers who have made this 
record of progress possible we pledge 
our very best efforts in 1956. As 
members of a billion dollar industry, 
vegetable growers deserve and need 
a top-flight magazine which is up-to- 
date, vigorous, and strong. 

And so in this Christmas month 
we send our thanks to readers whose 
support and interest have helped 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER grow 
and our wishes for a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Prosperous New Year. 


A Log to Jog Your Memory 


TO BE a successful business man 
there is no substitute for accurate and 
useful records. How you keep them 
and what you keep may be a matter 
of individual preference. When we 
visit a grower and begin quizzing 
him about his fertilizer program or 
his spray program or some other 
phase of his vegetable growing busi- 
ness and he pulls a notebook from his 
pocket and thumbs through it, we 
know right off that he is a good 
grower. 

You can’t count on memory or 
guesswork to tell you how things went 
last year and the years before. There 
must be some notes taken on crop per- 
formance, so that six months later you 
can check yourself and make better 
plans for the year ahead. We are 
not thinking here entirely of cost ac- 
count records, which in themselves 
are vital to your business. We would 
like to point up the importance of 
keeping a record on the development 
of your crop through the season, on 
results of changes in production prac- 
tices on crop growth or yield, and on 
such things as effects of weather on 
planting and harvest dates. Record- 
ings such as these over a period of 
years can tell you more about your 
crop production business than any 
experiment station can ever tell vou, 


because it is specific for your farm, 
your crop. Like a ship’s log it will 
help make your next voyage—or crop 
—better than the last one. 

We like a special kind of record 
that John F. Stambaugh, a top-notch 
Ohio potato grower, keeps year after 
year. Folks working with John call it 
“Stambaugh’s Gallup Poll.” Each 
year, about a month before potato 


NITTEXITIO? 
CONVENT ae 


aS es 


""Say the word and I'll make the down payment 
on a little greenhouse.** 
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harvest, John goes over his potato 
fields and in the same location each 
year digs a sample of potatoes. He 
grades and weighs the sample and 
anticipates what his yield of the dif- 
ferent grades will be. Having kept 
such a record over a period of years, 
he can trust the accuracy of his esti- 
mates. In this way Stambaugh can 
plan in advance his potato marketing 
program. Also, where a change has 
been made in cultural practices, he 
can check its effect upon yield and 
grade and determine whether it was 
worth-while or detrimental. There is 
no guesswork on this farm, and it 
points a way that other growers 
might go in order to insure a sounder 
business. 


Potato Harvesting 
Costs Compared 


IF YOU harvest 13,000 bushels of 
potatoes or more, you can save money 
by machine harvesting. What's more, 
you'll have fewer damaged potatoes. 

So says Cornell University exten- 
sion economist L. H. Davis, who con- 
ducted a survey last year in which 
he compared the cost of harvesting 
with combines and by hand on 23 
Long Island and upstate New York 
farms. 

Those harvesting by hand had 
equipment costs of .8 cent per bushel. 
On farms harvesting by machine, the 
equipment costs per bushel were 5.8 
cents on Long Island and 6.3 on 
scattered upstate New York farms. 

Labor costs, which were 10.2 cents 
per bushel where hand picking was 
used, were only 3.3 cents on Long 
Island machine-harvesting farms, and 
6.4 upstate. 


Total harvesting costs were 4.6 
cents per bushel lower when machine 
harvesting was used. Dr. Davis 
emphasized that the size of the oper- 
ation, condition of soil, labor avail- 
ability, extent of stones, and capital 
determine whether a farmer can profit 
by changing to machine harvesting. 


















Coming Next Month 
Promising New Vegetable Varieties 
Happenings at the VGAA Convention 


The Russet Burbank—Maine’s Solution 
to Potato Subsidies 


Breeding New Tomato and Squash Va- 
rieties 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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’ exten- HERE'S THE “OC-6," Oliver’s three-plow crawler tractor, harvesting potatoes in sandy soil. 
yho con- 
1 which 


a Upgrade your vegetable crop 
with an all-weather OLIVER CRAWLER 


w York 
; c Lots of interest in crawlers these days—and 
vere 5.8 oa 
63 a it’s easy to see why. They go where other trac- 
tors can’t, when other tractors can’t. With a 
is crawler, you’re on time with your work— boost- 
).2 cents ing crop quality with every operation. Over 
ing was muckland or sand, there’s a right speed for 
mn Long every job. 
‘ms, and But be sure it’s a farm crawler you’re getting. 
Like the Oliver ‘““OC-6” above. Here is no make- 
ere 4.6 shift, but a rugged machine just made for farm- 
machine ing—with those famous farm features that put 
Davis Oliver tractors years ahead in design. You 
he oper- won’t want to be without them. 
yr avail- Your choice of fuels, gasoline or diesel. Six 
1 capital forward speeds, two reverse. Hydraulic control. 
an profit Three-point hitch, plus tool bar attachments. . id c 
sting. Independently Controlled Power Take-Off. AND HERE'S THE OLIVER oc-3”" performing a low-speed 
, See what we mean? These are farm features, transplanting operation. It’s an economically priced two-plow 
neo Seven ena Thats Giieat crawler tractor with an extremely rugged build, and the versatile 
; , , ability to work under all conditions. Tread widths for every job 
’ The Oliver Corporation, 400 W. Madison St., —68, 60, 42, 32 inches—high clearance for your row crops. A 
seties Chicago 6, Illinois wonderful second tractor...especially with Oliver front and rear- 
mounted equipment. 


nd_ had 
- bushel. 


farms. 


vention “Finest in Farm Machinery” 


Solution 


See your OLIVER Dealer for quality 
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ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 
Atlanta 2 © Cambridge, N.Y. © Indianapolis 25 © Exmore, Va. © Memphis 2 


Milford, Conn. © Oakland 4 ® Salinas ® San Antonio 11 ® Vineland, N.J. 


International division: Asgrow Export Corp., Milford, Conn. 








